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Original Communications, Be it is aot only the cheems of peter 
—_ that gratify wanderer, the grand hi 
THE RHINE. torical reminiscences bound up with the 


ENGLISHMEN were long since said to be in history of the cities found on the banks 
a manner “ native tothe Rhine.” The at- of the Rhine inspire additional interest. 
traction of this celebrated river has not Some of these will be noticed in future num- 
abated in the present year. Possibly the bers, but for the presentwe are anxious to 
great publicity gained by Victor Hugo's call attention to one of the poets of the 
animated pictures has called attention Rhine. The admirable poem from Dutch 
more generally to its beauties. A letter votary of the muses, quoted last week, was 
i from a correspondent who not more than that we are about 


charm the tourist as he advances. Such verses which to prove that his career 
is the gratification experienced from the was a melancholy one, and that the “cup 
exquisite views which it affords, that he i 
and all his fellow-passengers on board the flowing.” His ode “To the Rhine,” while 
Nederlander,’ with a refined greediness, it celebrates the admired features of this 
dined on the deck as they proceeded, that ancient stream, gives a deeply affecting pic- 
not a moment might be lost for gazing on ture of the heart-broken bard, “ who could 
the glorious scenery around. his hairs well number but not his tears.” 
No. 1177] 1 [vou xuI. 
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Few will be able to read the poem without 
emotion. It goes far to negative the asser- 
tion of Tickell, that— 
“ Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart.” 


We know not which is more exquisite— 
more rich in unaffected sensibility, the 
lament for the wife, or that breathed over 
the tomb of the daughter. Nothing can 
surpass them in tenderness. 


TO THE RHINE. 


‘“* In the Borean regions stormy 
There’s silence—battling hail and rain 
Are hush’d. The calm Rhine rolls before me, 
Unfettered from its winter chain. 
Its streams their ancient channels water, 
And th d joyous p ts bring 
The flowery offerings of the spring 





sovereign-like, divid’st the nations ; 
iver all-imperia), thou ! 
like thine, unclouded— 


Say all thy will is wisest, kindest— 
Yet—twice—the burthen that thou bindest 
Is heavy—I obey thy will! 
At Katwyk, where the silenced billow 
Thee welcomes, Rhine, to her own breast, 
There, with the on army for her pillow, 
T laid my treasure in its rest. 
My tears shall with thy waters blend them, 
ive those briny tears from me, 
And when exhaled from the vast sea, 
To her own prave in dew-drops send them— 
A heavenly fall of love for her. 
Old Rhine! thy waves ‘gainst sorrow steel them. 
Ono! man’s miseries—thou can'st feel them,— 
Then be my grief’s interpreter. 
And greet the babe, which earth’s green bosom 
Had but received, when she who bore 
That lovely undeveloped blossom 
Was struck by death—the bud—the flower. 
my 
Bade me—and laid the slumbering child 
Upon that bosom undefiled. 
‘Where—where could I have found another 
So dear—so pure? *Twas wrong to mourn, 
those so loving slept delighted. 
Should I divide what God united? 
T laid them in a common urn. 
There are who call this earth a palace 
Of Eden, who on roses go— 
I would not drink again life’s chalice, 
Nor tread again its paths of woe. 
I joy at day’s decline—the morrow 
Is welcome. In its fearful ~~ 
light 


My five-and-thirty years of sorrow 


Riggs cen Pha this river, F hear 
0. Press, tones, m: 
Lightly, ond Gar the peewee tes pay 
your.cold shield, and veil his tears.” 
Many te struggles have been wit- 
nessed on banks of this river. The 
Rhine was crossed in 1672 by the French 
army. Louis XIV was almost deified for 
it by the Parisians, such wonders being re- 
ported to have been formed by his 
Majesty, who, after all, modern French 
historians declare, was not “present.” Ina 
letter to his queen, Louis the Great gives 
the following account of the operation :— 
“IT commanded the Count de Guiche to 
discover a part of the river over against a 
place called Tolhuys, which upon trial he 
found to be fordable. I planted two bat- 
teries upon the bank of the river to play 
upon them that should open to op the 
horse I intended to send over on right 
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now the rest of the army were all passing 
over at the Ford, one party of them ad- 
vanced towards the enemy under the com- 
mand of the Count de Guiche, and the rest 
stood in Battalia, on the bank of the river. 
“This act was attended with all t 
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sieur de Longueville having the 
barricade, and crying ‘ Kill, kill,—no quar- 
ter,’ and as some say, having a 


less duke, who wished to kill an enem 
his folly and cruelty with his life. 





A WEEK AT HAMPTON COURT. 
Lerrer I. 
Few localities, if any, in the kingdom, pre- 
sent such remarkable public features as 


“ Seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made.” 

It is only, however, the sojourner or the 
inhabitant of Hampton Court who can be 
aware of the contrasts which the daily 
crowds in the summer season present. 
The mere visitor would draw a wrong con- 
clusion in supposing there is no retirement 
here ; on the contrary, the distance from 
London compels a moderately early de- 
parture of the crowds ; and those parts 
which at six o’clock in the evening were 
full of the busy hum of life and enjoyment, 
are, at sun-set, positive solitudes. Then 
do the aristocratical inhabitants of the 
— (who enjoy this residence under the 
wn, and without. pa: it) emerge from 
their aubigdnyyinatiel apartments to 
trip over the grassy lawns, and inhale the 
hing breezes from the Thames. On 
certain days, “ weather permitting,” a mi- 
litary band adds to the evening enjoy- 
ments, and there are few more picturesque 
and agreeable scenes than these evenings 


ground their arms, paidfor i 


present both to the eye and ear of the 
To those who are not acquainted with 
history of Hampton 


ee ye 
ma) tl 
Cardinal, who was in mind and 4 


the villas and streets to the north 
of Paddi This lease was granted to 
Thomas Wulcy, at “a chapitur holden in 
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ee eee See se 
jut why is group of persons li 

gering about No. 55? Itis the ini 

‘Venus of Titian! The young are i 
to look —the old prefer not to be seen look- 
ing, and content themselves with a glance 
—none can pass without it. Some may. 


royal motto—“ Honi soit gui mal y pense.” 

”A tow weeds ing Bob be : away 
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ticing the plums, and leaving others to 
ii : ving 


pudding. 
No. 56, ‘De Bray and his Family,’ 
painted by himself, in the characters of 
- &c.—A painting full 

fe 


No. 118, ‘Venus and Cupid,’ by Ru- 
bens.—Notice the flesh; can flesh itself be 
more natural ? 3 
No. 165, ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife.’ 
wenn favourite, and finely painted 
y a A . 
No. 220, ‘A Sybil.’"—A charming picture, 
by the same lady. 
No. 78 is the ‘Lady’ herself, and her 


own performance. 

-INo.'249, ‘Still Life."—In this beautiful 
composition there is a brass pan which cer- 
i cannot be mistaken for any other 
me! 


No. 313, ‘The Jester of King Henry the 
Eighth,’ by Holbein, considered the chef- 
Venvre of this master, and in the collection 
it is without price. - To fully appreciate 
the expression of this picture, look upon 
it a second time, after you have contem- 
plated a more sombre portrait, such as 
that of Henry the Eighth (who was no 
jester) adjoining, No. 315. 

‘ -No.375, ‘The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery.’— What charming, small figures, and 
how admirably grouped. The distinctness 
of each figure is remarkable. 

Nos. 380 and 381, by Deuner, who was 
the painter, par excellence, of old men. 
Notice the moisture in the eye of the 
latter picture, not that it is in all respects 
faultless, but it has an expression about it 
bg must have been painted from the 

fe 


Nos. 388, 349, 308, and 435, are all by 
first masters, and have distinct and pe- 
culiar merits. 

No. 499.—The head and hands of Peter 
are exquisite. 

No. 853 is a portrait by Mierevelt, the 
only one by this author in the collection. 
His chief characteristics were a remark- 
able smoothness of style, and his paint- 
ings are on wood. 

No. 597 shows how a glass of wine was 
poured out in the olden time. 

No. 750.—Those who have read the 
* Diary of Madame d'Arblay’ (Fanny Bur- 
ney), and few ay ay will be interested 
in this painting of the luscious grape, by 
Cam id io. It was presented by Mrs 
Delaney, together with her own portrait 
(No. 868), to George III, and we scarcely 
know which to admire most—the happy 
complacency of countenance of the old 
-lady, or her tempting present, which no 

ing could refuse to accept. 

(0. 863, ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ is a melancholy 
picture, and the position of the body not 
easily to be accounted for, unless the mo- 


ment is su to be that when she 
decided to take the veil. 

Nos.871 and 872, ‘ Mary de Medicis’ (the 
former) has a remarkable head-dress ; 
‘Henry IV’ (the latter) an admirable 
painting. 

No. 908. Decidedly the finest female face 
priced gallery, but of her history nothing is 
sta’ 


No. 910.—This celebrated woman (‘Ma- 
dame de Pompadour’), the governor of 
Louis XV, died at 44. e picture will be 
admired for the exquisite mode in which 
the blonde lace of the cap is painted. The 
beauty of the portrait is of a more equivo- 
cal character. 


The next attraction within the walls of 
the palace is the ancient dining-hall and 
drawing-room of Wolsey ; in the latter is 
an oil painting of him in profile. It is 
said the Cardinal had but one eye, and on 
that account never had his portrait painted 
a full face. 

The promenade of the gardens is 2 
privilege granted to the public at all times, 
the only restriction -being that you shall 
not destroy. the plants and flowers. An 
intimation to this effect is delicately and 
even classically conveyed — “It is ex- 

ted that the public will protect what is 
intended for public enjoyment.”. The 
proximity of the Thames to Hampton 
Court adds considerably to its attractions, 
for although the avocation of the “jolly 
young watermen” are now beginning to 
be interfered with by steam so high as 
Hampton bridge, the winding reaches of 
the river are constantly visited by ama- 
teurs in rowing and angling, and for the 
mere pleasure of the promenade a eau. 
All the inhabitants of the banks are fol- 
lowers of Isaak Walton, and the conversa- 
tion in visits is sure to turn upon this 
science—the use of the “fly” for trout, 
the gudgeons for perch, and the “ gentles ” 
for gudgeons themselves. If angling, fol- 
lowed as a daily amusement, be a waste of 
time (and we incline to think it so), it is 
generally held to be at least an innocent 
one. Some op it on the score of 
cruelty—but where is the cruelty of hook- 
ing a fish, who, had he not fallen into such 
a mistake, might the next minute have 
been swallowed by the pike, or would have 
unceremoniously gor, one 
neighbours. On this subject, also, what 
says the biographer of the good Sir Roger 
de Coverley—he whose nature is repre- 
sented as overflowing with the “milk of 
human kindness.” “TI have before hinted 
at some of my friend’s exploits: he has in 
his youthful days taken forty coveys of 
partri in a season; and tired many 
a salmon with a line consisting but of a 
ae 


We now turn from the contemplation of 
these lively scenes to what is 


ways an 


of his finny> 
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interesting subject to us—the churches of 
i hood. There is 


under King Edward VI, Queen Mary, and 
Queen Elizabeth, who made him also clerk 
of her robes and wardrobes. 

“Nickolas Pigeon, sonne of the said 
Edwarde, succeeded his father in both of 
the said offices, and after he had faithfully 
served Elizabeth and James above forty 
years, he departed this life the 1st March, 
1619, was buried near unto his father, and 
left issue Hugh Pigeon and Alice.” 


LIFE OF OEHLENSCHLAGER, THE 
DANISH POET. 
( Continued from last week. ) 
THERE was no longer any pretext for 
evading his studies, and Oehlenschlaiger 
now began to flatter himself that he was 
really making some progress in law. Still 
he continued to attend to private theatri- 
cals and literary clubs, at which he became 
acquainted with several persons, all emi- 
nent in different ways, and most of them 
not less distinguished for their peculiari- 
ties of character, than for their genius or 
learning. Such were Pram the poet, clever 
and vain, with a literary short-sightedness 
which could see no merit beyond the range 
of its own microscopic views,—who used 
to maintain that ‘ Wallenstein’ was one of 
those pieces which any non-commissioned 
officer in a marching regiment might write 
to order in twenty-four hours, if required; 
Hieronymus Meister, also a poet, and a 
determined wag, who knowing Oehlen- 
schlager’s old inclination to the marvellous, 
used to practise on his feelings by sitting 
down to read to him some pretended ro- 
mance of his own composition, and when, 
by a few artful and mysterious paragraphs, 
he had roused his curiosity, suddenly break- 
ing forth with the abruptness of the histo- 
rian of the ‘Bear and Fiddle;’ Steffens, 
then young and enthusiastic, since dis- 
tinguished by his ability and eloquence in 
many departments of literature; and above 
all other oddities, the savage, dirty, old 
antiquarian Arndt, a German Ritson, who 
seemed to consider all Europe as an exten- 
sive library or museum, and kept moving 
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everywhere withou 


nin Schlemihl 
them when they became too * 
in dlinecan pares of Harpe, fe eros Ow 
ner of those ancient ruins 
g remains of which he: lived, 
moved, and had his being. this 
“ unwashed artificer,”” who ted him- 
self one day like a spectre, 


t assistance in the study 
of ‘ Northern Antiquities;’ Alf’s, Frithiof’s, 
and Vilent’s he with atten- 
tion, and guided by strange pioneer, 
whose —ae with the was 
only eq! by his ignorance of the pre- 
sent, he thoroughly imbued himself with 
the inmost spirit of the remote and pic- 
turesque antiquity, to which his researches 
had been devoted. oe 

The first fruits of his new studies ap- 
peared in a small Collection of Poems, ' 
which he published in 1803, containing 
several Danish ballads, somewhat modern- 
ized, in ottava rima, and a dramatic lyrical 
sketch, entitled ‘ St Johannes Abend spiel,’ 
a piece somewhat in the taste of Goethe's 
‘ Fastnacht-spiel,’ though at the same time 
not without claims to originality, for many 
of the gay scenes it contains were - 
tions from the poet’s own gaieties in the : 
Thiergarten. This collection was shortly 
afterwards followed by ‘ Freia’s Altar,’ a 
satirical comic opera, which from its lite- 
rary allusions produced a considerable 
sensation—and by ‘ Vaulundur’s Saga,’ mo- 
dernized from a fable in the Edda. 

Hitherto Oehlenschlager had done but 
little to justify the bold assertion, with 
which he had one evening astonished his 
companions at a symposium of the club, 
that he would yet rescue ish 
from the lethargy into which it sun 
since the days of Ewald. No sooner had 
he uttered this sally than he shrunk back 
into his seat, terrified at his own assurance; 
and yet, startling as the prophecy might 
seem, coming from such a quarter, man 
of those who heard it lived to see it ful- 
filled. By a series of Dramatic Poems, 
chiefly, though not exclusively, om national 
subjects, he has rendered the Danish Drama 
an object of European interest, and placed 
it in a far more imposing position than it 
ever occupied under E 

‘ His first drama was anything but as 


ig 
which are the delight of our childish days 
and which still} in the hands of a 
poet, exercise something of their old 
cination upon maturer minds. . 
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procure a supply of its wonders for winter 
q ; ving once garrisoned the 
old palace in this way, he cared little for 
es. imprisonment of storms from with- 


A his dedication of ‘Aladdin ’ to Goethe, 


he thus peperes the influences under which i 


he 


i Soon hos eh tina Meni, 
ee ee 
‘rom 


Fras in my childish days, 
whe hen the hk o’erits a lays, 
deep on wall and hill, 
I ear and felt the chill 
Of wonder, not of cold,” 

When he resolved to dramatise some of 
his old favourites, his choice naturally 
enough fell upon ‘Aladdin.’ The apeiee, 
variety, and beauty of the incidents, the 
artful blending of the human with the 

pean interest, the many light but 
effective touches of character and pathos 
which it exhibits, form so clear and dis- 
tinct an outline for the dramatist as to 
leave him little to do but to fill up details, 
and to exhibit, somewhat more at length 
than in the rapid sketches of the Arabian 
story-teller, the feelings and reflections of 
the characters. Besides this he had dis- 
covered, as he thought, some fancied re- 
semblance between Aladdin’s situation and 
his own. He too, like the Arabian youth, 
had discovered in his bosom a wonderful 
lamp, that of Poetry; his mind had been 
developed in the same irregular and eccen- 
tric course ; he was in love, like Aladdin; 
and his mother, too, like Aladdin’s, had 
died shortly before. This analogy, remote 
- fanciful as it was, probably influenced 
his imagination, and strengthened the dra- 
matic dag icary | of the tale. 

The chief difficulty in the management 
of such subjects lies in this—that in the 
attempt to reduce them to the form and 
proportions of a European drama, the 

naiveté, the airy lightness of of the original 
often disappear ;_ the fairy groundwork 
looks too and gossamer for the tissue 
of reflection with which it is Bako 2 up; 
and the result is something half childish, 
ms! Fema ep an awkward imbroglio 
and Western sentimen- 
cadiees To avoid this elaborate failure,and 
to give to the subject that relief which, 
like most Oriental drawings, the original 
wants; and that tinge at leas of European 
i necessary to interest 
the inhabitants of our northern regions, is 
the object,.and one which has “_— _ 
attained with 


success. Gozzi has 
made the attempt at all. He hae taken 


a of chivalry, or renders his 
fable a mere vehicle satire, 
in ‘ Prince ino,’ the ‘World turned 


i y in harmony 
with the whole, ney my delgere  d 
vason which they are delineated, the natu- 
ral pathos and deep human interest of many 
of the incidents stand out with the same 
force and simplicity as in the original. There 
is much fine poetry in the scene where 
Aladdin, just at the moment when his 
gratitude to heaven for the blessings it had 
bestowed upon him is pouring itself out in 
prayer, is arrested by the orders of the 
sultan; and also in his reflections in the 
dungeon. The cheerfulness which at first 
pr oe him gives way before the gloom 

rison and the continued sounds 
of the Feath-watch in the wall, and he 
sinks by degrees into the following train 
of melancholy thought:— 


‘‘ How dark these dungeon walls close over me ! 
How hollow is the rushing of the wind 
Banting against the tower without! ‘Tis mid- 


Midnight! And I must tremble for the dawn! 

The lovely dawn which opes the eyes of men, 

The leaves of flowers, to me alone is fearful ; 

To them it brings new life, but death to me. 
a moon breaks through the clouds and shines 


to the prison. 
What gleam is that? Was it the day that broke ¢ 
Is death so nigh? Oh no—it was the moon. 
What youn thou, treacherous, smiling appari- 

tion ? 

Com’st thou to tell me I am not the first 
Upon whose ashy cheeks thy quiet - 
Fell calmly on his farewell night of li 
To tell me that to-morrow night thy ped 
Will greet my bleeding head upon the stake ? 
Sad moon, accursed —— of the night! 
How often hast thou, favouring goddess, 
Shone o’er me in my loved Gulnara’s arms, 
While nightingales out the dusky bowers 
Vented our mute felicity in song ! 
jsotest Gan Rennae and gentle being, 

deemed, as now, that in that lovely form 
Could lurk such coldness or such cruelty. 
Alike unruffied looks thy pallid face, 
On myrtle bowers, on wheel and gallows, down. 
The self-same amie ame shone above my joys, 
And kissed the couch of innocence and love, 
Shone on the murderer’s dagger too, or glided 
O’er mouldering gravestones, which, a! their 


dead, 
Lie lighter than Somat upon the hea’ 
Of those that yet are living! 
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Even as an innocent maiden when she droops 
Her face within her robe to hide the tears 


The composition of ‘ Aladdin’ seems to 
have confirmed the impression long lurk- 
ing in Oehlenschlager’s mind that he would 
never be a lawyer; his intended bride was 
of the same opinion, and to poetry he now 


vernment a travelling pension, and 
Eaving Copectagen, set out on a tour 


mar, however, was with him the chief ob- 
ject ofattraction, though death had shortly 
before been busy among some of its greatest 
names. The clear-headed, open-hearted 
Herder was dead; so also was the enthu- 
siastic and noble Schiller; but Wieland, 
though now on the verge of the grave, 
still lived to greet the Danish wanderer 
with his cheerful smile, and to write in his 
Album the touching words, “Fuimus 
Troés:” with Goethe he enjoyed a friendly 
and confidential intercourse for several 
months; the old Duchess Amelia invited 
him to her parties, and he quitted Weimar 
at last, loaded with kindnesses and com- 
plimentary verses. 

Meantime the political horizon was 
darkening around him, unknown to Oeh- 
lenschlager, who never read newspapers, 
and was totally ignorant of the rapid pro- 
gress of Napoleon’s armies. They, how- 
ever, in hostile guise, soon drew near. 
Immediately after the first balls from the 
French cannon began to fall into the 
town, Weimar was still as the grave, the 
shops closed, the streets were empty, the 
inhabitants concealed in the cellars and 
lower floors of the houses; the October 
sun shining pale and almost as faint as the 
moon, through the thick sulphurous smoke 
of the cannonade. The French marched 
in without. resistance, “ regular as rolling 
water,” and quartered themselves through 
the town. When the Royalists took pos- 
session of London, our great republican 
poet interposed merely the shield of poetry 
between himself and the rude attack of 
military violence; he placed a sonnet 


above his door as a ig Oeh- 
Baer aie 00th te pane 

tain, or colonel, or knight in arms” in 
army. hesitate, upon any 

ground, 
“ To lift his spear against the Muses’ bower,” 

adopted the safe it of joining his 
companions in the A landlord of 


the Elephant, where Oehlensc li 
was fortunate in the guests that to hie 


share. made with his 
brandy ial Wikeckvusner, cotedug their 


Oehlenschlager, wearied with the anxie- 

ties and fatigues of the day, had thrown 

himself on a sofa to sleep. The 

were carousing in the room below, heediless 
young Silesian 


by a sound of cries from without; he 
started up—the room about him was as 
light as day—the city was on fire, and the 
sounds which had roused him from sleep 
were the shrieks of women and children. 
The flames had been kindled by some 
wretches to enable them to plunder with 
more facility and effect. Fortunately they 
te phaneibag oulad aie Ontr wakreee 

plundering ceased the en- 
trance of Bonaparte, by which time, in 
trut there wan little more to take. A 
rigid order was then issued against it, and 
apn teen “two 
on taee valine musketry from the park 
announced the summary fate of those who 


; 
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Arms. Quarterly; first and fourth, az., three sinister gauntlets, or in chief a trefoil, lipped 
of the last, for Vane; second and third or, a bend, compony, ar. and az., between two 


rampant, gu , for Stewart. 


Crests. Of Vane: « dexter ss erect, holding a sword, ppr., pommel and hilt, or. 


gata of the family. Dexter 
‘upporters of the fa: family. 
in hin ox exterior han 
gold; sinister, a lion. 
aero borne by the present Marqui: 


Dexter, a Moor, wreathed about the tem ee 
a shield ; of the last, garnished, or, charged with the sun in splendour, 


ar. and az., holding 


is. Two hussars of the 10th regiment, mounted upon 


y horse, and the sinister upon a bay horse, with their swords drawn and accoutred, 
ate ‘‘ Metuenda corolla draconis.” ‘The dragon’s crest is to be feared.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF 
LONDONDERRY. 

Tae Londonderry family is descended from 
Sir William Stewart of Garlies, who is re- 
cognised also as the ancestor of the Earls 
of Galloway. It was from his second son, 
Sir Thomas Stewart of Minto, that John 
Stewart, Esq. of Ballylaw Castle, descended. 
The latter was the first of the family that 
settled in Ireland. A grant was made in 
his favour by James the First, in the county 
of Donegal, where he erected the castle 
which has been named. His eldest son, 
Charles, succeeded him, whose great grand- 
son, Alexander Stewart, Esq., of Mount 
Stewart, county of Down, became his next 
successor, and by him the county of Down 
was represented in Parliament.. He died 
in 1781, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Robert Stewart, Esq., of Ballylaw 
Castle, county of Down. He sat in Parlia- 
ment, became a member of the Privy 
Council, and was elevated to the Peerage 
of Ireland, November 18, 1789, as Baron 
Stewart. His lordship was created Vis- 
count Castlereagh, October 6, 1795, and 
Earl of Londonderry, January 22, 1816. 
He married, in 1766, Sarah Frances, second 
daughter of Francis Marquis of Hertford, 
by. whom he had Robert Viscount Castle- 
reagh, his successor. In 1775 he married 
a second time, Frances, eldest daughter of 
the first Earl Camden, and sister of the 
present Marquis, by whom he had Charles 
William, the present Marquis of London- 

, and seven other children. On his 


death, which took place April 8, 1821, he 
was succeeded in the title by his eldest son, 
above named. 

Robert, second Marquis of Londonderry, 
acted a most distinguished part on the 
stage of politics. He was born July 18, 
1769. In connexion with Mr Pitt and his 


—— he will be found as Lord Castle- 
reagh and Marquis of Londonderry, ac- 
tively engaged i in the councils of the nation 
up to the time of his decease, August 12, 
1822. 

Few men in public life have been at- 
tacked with more bitterness than this cele- 
brated man. His speeches in the House of 
Commons were certainly somewhat desul- 
tory, indifferently expressed, and occasion- 
ally involved; but notwithstanding these 
obvious defects, tact and power were not 
wanting, and he seldom resumed his seat 
till the point he desired to carry had been 
forcible pressed on his auditory. If his 
character as a minister is to be read, as it 
will be in a future age, by the events of his 
time, in what period of history did the 
world ever behold a series of such stupen- 
dous deeds, shedding glory on the British 
name, as illustrated those years in which 
he was most ostensibly connected with 
the councils of the empire? How many 
triumphs grace our arms and our policy 
from 1811 to 1815! ‘The treaty of peace 
concluded by the Marquis of Londonderry 
was deservedly welcomed, as he was him- 
self, on his re-éntering the House of 
Commons, with transports of applause. If 
deathless renown belongs to Cardinal Maza- 
rin for the treaty of Westphalia, what may 
not be said in honour of that pacification 
which has already given to Europe repose 
for the long space of twenty-eight years, 
and which, according to a report made in 
the American congress a few years back, 
with no wish to flatter England, left this 
nation in possession of almost all the strong 
places in the world which had ever been 
the object of contest, and which were 
deemed, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
to be equal in power to a million of men 
under arms? 
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Political hostility described him as 


wielded the power of the State were diffi- 
cult, and seemed to demand i f 


ferred from the course he took when the 
great military powers wished this nation 
to join them in an invasion of Spain. 
Such, he contended, was not. the duty im- 
posed upon England by friendship with 
them. She, he steadily argued, “ had never 
become a membér of a union formed for 
the government of the world, and charged 
with the superintendence of the interior 
affairs of other states.” He added, with 
great force and dignity, in a confidential 
minute on the affairs of Spain, communi- 
cated to the monarchs of Austria, Russia, 
ia, and France, in May, 1820: 

“We shall be found in our place when 
actual danger menaces the system of 
Europe ; but this country cannot, and will 
not, act upon abstract and speculative 
principles .of precaution. The alliance 
which exists had no such purpose in view 
in its original formation. It was never so 
explained to parliament ; if it had, most 
assuredly the sanction of parliament would 
never have been given to it; and it would 
now be a breach of faith were the minis- 
ters of the Crown to acquiesce in a con- 
struction being put upon it, or were they 
to suffer themselves to be betrayed into a 
course of measures inconsistent with those 
principles which they avowed at the time, 
and which they have since uniformly 
maintained both at home and abroad.” 

In private life he was most amiable, and 
in the House of Commons his matchless 
command of temper was universally «d- 
mired. Nothing seemed capable of dis- 
turbing his serenity. His courage in 
various situations was most conspicuously 
displayed. When, as our minister, he was 
with the allied armies, his presence of 
mind was the theme of warm panegyrics. 
Bonaparte, after the battle of Arcis-sur- 
Aube, by a desperate effort to retrieve his 
fortunes, pushed between the armies of 
the allies to interrupt their communica- 
tions, and fall in the rear of the Austrians. 
A council was called at the head-quarters 
of the sovereigns, and a retrograde move- 
ment was pro) Lord Castlereagh, in 
that critical moment, spoke in favour of a 
bold advance. His advice was acted upon, 
and Paris fell. ; 

His mind seemed remarkably calm un- 
der circumstances that would have ruffled 
others. When a serious charge connected 
with trafficking for seats in Parliament was 


Te i re ee ae 
yceum, where Drury- compan 
was then acting, to. see ‘Grieving 's 

~ - That his firmness should at last 
a Beg alle Poa gta soccfiod 

by his own hand, was one of those 
melancholy instances of human frailty 
pcg wig ym Apraclbochips 7 pate 
us how weak are the strongest of the sons 
of men. He and those who were most 
ee ee debates in 
which he took part, Mr Whitbread and Sir 
Samuel Romilly, were the last whom 
it would have been su that labour or 


issue, he succeeded to the title; He had 
served the country in the army, and had 
been raised to the peerage as Baron Stew- 
art, July 1, 1814. To the titles already 
mentioned, his lordship adds those of 
Viscount Seaham and Earl Vane, with re- 
mainder to his lordship’s heir male by his 


John third Earl of Darnley, by. whom he 
has a son, Frederick William Robert 
Viscount Castlereagh, born July 7; 1805. 
P ee yoann rg oc mae ree only 
laughter ir Harry Vane Tempest,’ b 
Anne Catherine Countess of ‘Autrin in 
her own right, upon which occasion his 
Lordship assumed the additional surname 
and arms of Vane, by whom he has issue 
George Henry Robert Charles Viscount 
Seaham, born April 26, 1821. ' 
The Marquis is a General in the.army, 
Colonel of the 10th Hussars, a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath, a knightof seve- 
ral foreign orders, and custos rotulorum of 
the counties of Londonderry and Down. 





SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS. 


dee pou ge OTB communi- 
ion from the Compte eur_respecti 
strawberries was read ; it stated, that, nae 
dition to the usual distinctive characters b: 
which strawberries are recognized, sev: 
others might be added, viz. 1, the age at 
which each variety, raised from a runner, 
bears fruit; 2, the age at which each kind 
arrives at the maximum of ‘its’ production ; 
3, how many years the same’ plant will con- 
tinue in good bearing; and 4, what varieties 
will bear two crops in the same.season : thus, 
for instance, Keen’s seedlings and the British 
Queen will, if planted in the open border 
after being forced, grow luxuriently, and 
produce a second crop. more abundant than 
the first; whilst the Elton, under similar 
treatment, throws out 


gro 
of the season, and @ prodigious quantity 
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of fine fruit for several succeeding years. 


Compte Lelieur was of opinion that it would 
be useful to select a certain number of plants 
of each of the best varieties after forcing, 
and to plant them in the open border, to as- 
pa erga 5 kinds will 2 a second 
crop; and then a good p fore turning 
them out of the Rot, is to withhold water 
for a short time, in order that they might 
afterwards be excited into a new growth byre- 
peated waterings. The writer also observed 
that the temperature of stoves was too 
warm for strawberries, m first placed in 
heat to bring them forward; that the flowers 
of these plants, particularly of those kinds 
which throw out abundance of foliage before 
should be brought on aaa 
Thus, for instance, the Elton is barren, while 
Keen’s seedling succeeds in a rather high 
—— rovided the house is kept cool 
until the is set.—Mr Pepys ited 
two lupines, one planted on the 26th of April, 
when weighing 2°6 grains, in soil com: 
(in 100 parts) of silica, 75; alumina, 15; and 
carbonate of lime, 10; it was then watered 
with 3oz. 5drs. of distilled water, and after- 
of the same, every day; on 
the 30th of July it was in a dying state, and 
weighed 42°5 grains.. The other, planted on 


the 8th of May, in peat and loam, and weigh- 
3 “ 


*6 grains, was watered in the usual way, 
and weighed, on the 30th of July, 192°5 grains. 
Both plants were grown in glass pots. The 

iponthio $0 sinks glsuts: geet ities 
itis possible to e grow out 
those elementary substances usually con- 
sidered as forming their food.—From the 
garden of the society were four plants of the 
common hydrangea, each of which had been 
treated in a different manner, to find out, if 
possible, what ingredient it was in the soil 
that changed the flowers from pink to blue. 
No. 1, treated in the usual way, was by far 
the most healthy plant, and bore pink 
flowers; 2, to which }0z. of a of 
iron had been administered, was evidently in 
an unhealthy condition, the flowers being 
pink, small, and having with the leaves 
a yellowish tint; 3, treated with }0z. of 
caustic potash, bore smalland pale pink 
flowers; while 4, to which }0z. of alum had 
been given, produced blue flowers—the dose 
had, however, been too strong, as was shown 
by the weak condition of the plant and the 
small size of the flowers; neverthless it 
—_ that alum will produce the desired 
effect. 





DOCTOR SPURGIN’S PATENT. 
Tue machine invented for hoisting bricks, 
mortar, water, or other materials employed 


in building, and adapted to the unloading been 


ships and warehousing of goods, which has 
now been successfully brought into use, is 
of the form represented in the accompany- 
ing engraving. 

The main part of the machine rests upon 
the ground (fig. A). The second part of it 
is a trestle, which may be placed upon the 
scaffolding of the bricklayers (fig. B) ; in 


the upper part of which is a wheel 
which corresponds perpendicularly with 
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which the chain oper- 


ates its rotation. The workmen attach 
their hods, fall of materials, as at fig. B, 
and others detach them (fig. F), to 

them to the bricklayers. rhode 
are attached to the chain as at fig.G, and 
they are detached as at fig. H. The chain 
may be lengthened and shortened as ne- 
cessary. When a story is added to the 
scaffolding, the trestle is placed upon the 
new story, and the chain lengthened as re- 


siderably diminish the cost of such works. 

The hods are fastened to the chain at 
the rate of three in a minute; each hod 
contains 16 bricks (or the same weight in 
other materials), equal to 48 bricks a mi- 
nute, 2,880 an hour, or 28,800 in ten hours, 
the average of a day’s work. 

If the hods are placed more closely to 
each other on the chain, four can be affixed 
in a minute, 3,840 in the hour, 38,400 in 
the day. 

If, instead of hods with their handles, 
baskets be used, the amount raised will 
double the above, as the handles necessarily 
occupy much space. : 

Whatever the height of the building, the 
results will be the same, and without in- 
creasing the number of workmen necessary 
to fasten the hods, &c., and unfasten them 
at the top of the scaffolding. Where the 
height, however, is greater, the number of 
men working the machine must be in- 


When the hods are once fixed the same 
quantity of materials can be raised, and in 
— time, to 100 as to 10 feet. 
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To explain the advantages which it 
offers in expediting the work of building, 








and diminishing the expense, it is sufficient 
to refer to the following: 

Height. | A Minute. | An Hour. | Ten Hours. 

Bricks. Bricks. pon 

To 10 feet 90 5,4) , 

» 20 4, 45 2,700 27,000 

» 380 ,, 30 1,800 18,000 

» 40 5, 22 1,350 13,500 

» 50 4, 18 1,080 10,800 

” ” 15 9 9,000 














Mr Cubitt and Messrs Grissell and Peto 
have adopted the machine, and have it in 
use at this time, the former at Prince 
Albert's gate, Hyde park; the latter at the 
new Houses of Parliament. Other eminent 
contractors have also certified in favour of 
the invention. 

Applications to be made to Mr Journet, 
the licensee of Dr Spurgin, the patentee, 
No.2 Chester terrace, Eaton square, Pim- 


lico. 
The ladder was first adopted by Dr 
Spurgin for saving the lives of miners. 





AMATEUR’S GARDEN FOR 
AUGUST: 


ST. 

One of the first things to be attended to 
now is sowing mignonette for blooming 
in pots through the winter and spring. It 
is a plant rather difficult to manage in low 
and damp situations. To insure success 
the pots must be clean, and well drained ; 
the compost used should consist of three 
parts good mellow sandy loam, to which 
one part of decomposed leaf-mould may 
be added. Fill the pots quite full of soil 
so as not to allow much room for subsiding. 
The plants must not be allowed to become 
crowded in the pots; six plants is suffi- 
cient in a 48-sized pot. Through the 
winter the proper treatment is to secure 
them against frost—to keep the soil mode- 
rately moist, but not wet—and to give 
them all the air possible at favourable 
times. A few small plants, potted now 
from the open borders, will bloom in No- 
vember; those sown now will succeed them 
in January, and a few more pots sown 
towards the end of the month will give a 
succession as long as bloom is wanted in 
pots in the spring. : 

The plants to which attention is first 
required in the way of propagation for an- 
other season are those of a delicate habit, 
and which are consequently difficult to 
keep through the winter. Among these 
may be noticed the different kinds of Nie- 
rembérgia, as N. intermédia, calycina, gra- 
cilis, and filicaulis. The first is the most 
delicate, and rarely to be met with in 
greenhouses, much less in flower-gardens ; 
but it makes an excellent bed, and those 
who possess a plant will do well to propa- 
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gate from it. N. calycina is also scarce, 
but it is not so difficult to manage as the 
preceding. Bouvardia tryphilla and an- 
gustifolia or splendens,—for I believe they 
are both the same,—are plants which make 
beautiful beds in ordinary seasons, though 
in the present one they have by no means 
done well. B. angustifélia is the best both 
in constitution and colour of flower, but 
both will now strike freely in sand in a 
little heat, and, if gradually dried off 
before the winter, will make nice plants 
for turning out next season. Another 
favourite plant is Lantana Sellowi, which 
also requires to be propagated early, so as 
to get the plants well established in small 
pots before winter. Lotus Jacobzus, 
with its yellow variety, and the lovely 
little L. microphyllus, with its pale orange 
flowers, are plants which make excellent 
beds, but require very kind treatment in 
the winter; and, as an old plant which is 
admirably adapted for drooping over the 
sides of a basket or vase, or even for mak- 
ing an excellent bed late in the season, 
may be mentioned Myoporum débile; it 
blooms freely in the autumn, and is not 
readily injured by cold weather. These 
are all good plants, which hitherto have 
not been so cultivated as their merits en- 
title them to. 

Of pelargoniums a large quantity of the 
scarlets should be got out us quickly as 
possible. The best of these for beds are 
Smith’s emperor, the shrubland, Frog- 
more, Brighton hero, globe scarlet, and 
a prostrate-growing scarlet, which in some 
places is called the huntsman, but which 
is scarcely known in the neighbourhood of 
London. Ingram’s and Cooper’s scarlets 
are two dwarf kinds of good habit, the 
latter with a slight tinge of black in the 
upper petals. ‘These are the cream of the 
scarlets at the present time, but there are 
several seedlings which will probably dis- 
place some of them next year. There 
are, moreover, many pencilled varieties 
which make good beds, and to which I 
= next week allude.— Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle, 





JOHN YOUNG'S CASE. 
REFUSAL TO SUBMIT TO THE EXECUTIONER. 


Most of the unfortunate beings whom law 
dooms to die, however they may confess 
the justice of their sentence, would gladly 
escape the execution of it. Those who 
scrupled not to take another's life, have 
often a great dread of laying down their 
own. But, notwithstanding this, very few, 
being convinced of the hopelessness of their 
case, think of attempting a struggle with 
the constituted authorities when the fatal 
day arrives. Such an effort they feel must 
be vain, and the pain of an additional de- 
pe ‘ou only add to the bitterness of 
eat 
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* There have, however, been some in- 
stances in which the sufferer has resisted 
till the last. A sad and extraordinary 
scene was presented in Edinburgh, Decem- 
ber 19, 1750. A sergeant in Lord 

regiment of foot had been doomed to die 
for vending false notes.of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland. He bitterly repined at his 
fate, considering the crime not deserving 
of death, and that others implicated in it 
were more guilty than he, whose lives 
nevertheless were 

He firmly resolved not to surrender him- 
self to the hangman. ‘Though he had no 
longer a hope of pardon, as he had been 
sentenced to.die between two and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, it will be seen he 
conceived an idea that if he could baffle the 
officers of justice till the latter hour had 
struck, his object would be gained, and 
they would not dare then to conduct him 
to the scaffold. How to get through those 
two important hours became the unhappy 
man’s care. The accounts of the time thus 
detail what occurred on the day fixed for 
his punishment :— 

“The magistrates appointed to wit- 
ness the ceremony assembled about two 
o’clock at the prison door, accompanied by 
the proper officers, the guard, and a multi- 
tude of spectators. They, attended by two 
clergymen, went to the prisoner, and hay- 
ing read over to him the sentence, asked 
his objections to the same. Young an- 
swered, that he had none ; but observing 
that the sentence appointed the execution 
to be performed betwixt two and four in 
the afternoon, that suggested a thought to 
him, that if he preserved his life till past 
four, the magistrates could not execute 
him. He desired leave to retire a short 
time with the two reverend ministers, for 
ghostly consolation, which being granted, 
he went with them to the iron room, where 
he had been confined since sentence ; and 
after talking with them he be they 
would allow him to spend a few minutes in 
private devotion ; which seeming reason- 
able, they withdrew, and he ushered the 
clergymen to the outer door of his apart- 

‘ ment, which shutting behind them, he re- 
. tired to the inner room, the iron door of 
. which he immediately bolted. 

“The officers of justice, after waiting 
some time, surprised at his delay, endea- 
voured to open his door, which, to their 
great surprise, they found bolted: they 
knocked and desired him to come out. 
* No,’ said he, ‘ in this place I am resolved 
to defend my life to the utmost of my 
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one 
courage to go down, whom Young welcomed 
with a violent blow on the breast from the 
butt end of his gun, that laid him on the 
ground. Had Young been armed with a 
sword or a bayonet, it is likely the* fate 
of the first adventurer would have st 
empty musket, and the passage 
being wide, dave i 


sitting by him holding the end of the 
beg Mr rg oe | put ‘about “a 
neck, he was in this manner dragged 
the Grass-market, amidst thousands of 
amazed spectators ; where again refusing 
to ascend the scaffold, he was cafried up 
and after fifteen 


the neck till he was dead. 

“The poor man had served in the army 
many years with reputation ; was beloved 
by his officers, being never before con- 

N “the leat singular of this 

‘ot i part is re- 
markable narrative is the incident of the 
city clock being stopped, as if that would 
save the point of law and arrest the march 


power.’ The door was attempted to be of time. 


- forced, but it being of iron, in vain were 
the most violent endeavours used for that 
purpose. The lord provost was sent for. 
The city clock was stopped, and surprise 
and expectation appeared in every face. 
A considerable time being spent to no pur- 





- Tight Lacing.—A learned Doctor, refer- 
ring to tight lacing, gene lee gt 
benefit, inasmuch as it kills all the , 
girls and leaves the wise ones to grow up 
to be women. 








Revictos. 


Correspondence of John, fourth Duke 
Bedford. Vol. IL ai 
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it being borne in mind that 
referred to, eighty or ninety 
that blessing of all 
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but the leading people must have 
of which I must at a 
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country. 
msion of 5,000/.; but other thin; ’ 


9 & 

ford, Esq., @ Bargn’ 
— iscount Castlecomer, 

made an Earl.?—Lord Tullamore to 





(1) Created Baron Bowes of Clonlyon. 

(2) Member of parliament for the borough Done- 
gal, created Baron Saunders and Viscount Sudley 
of Castle Gore, in the county of Mayo, and in 1762, 
Earl of Arran, in the county of Galway, on the re- 

of the Earl of Kildare. 

(3) Member for the county of Kerry, created 
Baron of Branden, county of Kerry; on the re- 
commendation of the Earl of Shannon. 

(4) Member for the borough of Charleville, created 
Baron Lisle of Mountnorth. 

(5) Member for the ——_ of Middleton, created 
Baron Annesley of Castle Wellan 


(6) Member for the of Lethard, created 
Baron of Courtown, county of Wexford. 

(7) John Wandesford, Viscount Castlecomer, cre- 
ated Earl of Wandesford. 

(8) Charles Moore, second ore, ad- 


Lord Tullam 

vanced to the dignity of Earl of Charleville. 

(9) Dowager Baroness, created Countess of Bran- 
don, county of Kilkenny. 

(10) John Cole, Esq., member for Inniskillen. In 
the Duke's private Diary this note: ‘Mr Cole, mem- 
ber for I., was with me to lay in his pretensions for 
the title of Ranelagh, which he said was promised 
to be recommended to the King by the Duke of 
Devonshire.” ‘I gave no promise but to lay 
ey before the King,”—created in 1760, 

“t) oe : babl: =r 7 membe: 

ost probably Aland Mason, Esq., r 
for the county of Waterford, . 


be complained of having been 
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Lord Rusborough 
snadle ¢ Viyount (Not agreed to.) 


“The following to have pensions 
during pleasure, for the sums set against 
thelr Secpectl ive names :— ~ 

Countess of Drogheda . . . 200 

Mrs Gore and her daughters. . . 200 

Guy More,Esq. . . . »- 200 

oo eet, Say, ete ben 

lames Hussey, Esq. : Seo 

The Han Mey, Wai - 200 

Hon. William Molesworth and Anne 

his wife, in addition to their pen- 
mn oS - ° - 100 

The following anecdote reflects great 
honour upon Lord Te It shows that 
he made a determined effort to save an un- 


questionably brave man from being un- 
justly sacrificed 

“ I cannot forbear telling you Lord Temple 
pressed him some days ago v strongly for 
a pardon for Mr Byng; jesty perse- 
vered, and told his p flatly he thought 
him ity of cowardice in the action, and 
therefore could not break his word they had 
forced him to give to his eet pene 
no delinquents. His | walked up to 
his nose, and, sans autre cérémonie, said, t 
i sly? His 
Maj > 
sialy. I think I never heard of such inso- 
lence.” 


The robbery of Mrs Hodges is so extra- 
ordinary that we know not how to believe 
it. Townsend, the Bow-street officer, used 
to suppose that many of the alleged daring 
robberies were committed in a very quiet 
way by the loose companions of those — 

despoiled. We 
know nothing against the character of the 
lady just mentioned, but if she had been 
open to suspicion we know what many 
would have surmised from a story like the 





e 
carried off a po of her 
jewels.” 

Wiscellaneous, 


Mr Carson’s Patent Sartixe Ma- 
cHinze.—This is one of the simplest and, 
perhaps, the most useful little invention 
that has for years come within our obser- 


his Vation. The instrument is only 10} inches 


in length, and 3} in breadth, andis capable 


(12) Joseph Leeson, First Earl of Miltown; ad- 
vanced to the Viscounty of Ruaborough, 1760. 














is no doubt, judging from the utility and 
extreme sim of Mr Carson’s instru- 
ment, that it be adopted by house- 
holders in general, and be considered inva- 
luable by farmers who cure i 
ticularly tropical . 


— solemn judgment 

assembly of the judges met on the side 
of a lake, which they crossed in a boat; 
he who sat at the helm was called, in the 


but M. Angelo declared that it was impos- 
sible ; for though his holiness was able to 
effect his release from purgatory, he had 
no power over hell. In the last 
Clement XII, thought that the process of 
Daniele da Volterra had not been carried 


far enough, and in his fastidious scruples been done 


century, from 





have obscured its effect, and the 
ete may Bt eon 
prea agray on og St Angelo, in 1797, 
which shook the buildings to their founda- 
tions, is said to have seriously injured all 
the frescos in the Vatican. 
Che Gather. 


The New Houses of Parliament.—The 
Commissioners have issued a publicinvita- 
departmenta, to 


ornamental metal work 
ings, grates, and ornamental pavements. 
The whole to be delivered by the first week 
in March next , 


1. 


——_ of 
a treaty, answered “he did not know, but 
Fo tana eure outline of an ambassa- 


DER,” chimed in the woman, with a grin 
that exhibited two rows of pointed teeth, 
as sharp asa ile’s. 

Sharp work for the —A document 
drawn at the of Elvira, a». 
305, article 28, prohibits receiving 
any emoluments or from 


i into the basin, lest it 
should be that the priests had 
received pay for that which ought to have 
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Consoling— Very !—The directors of the 
new railway of Frankfort-on-the-Oder have 
ne to me at every station a quantity 

an 


medicines, in order that in the 


ag accident relief may be promptly 
ven. 

Cast-iron Buildings. — Letters from M. 
Gutzlaff state that the art of constructing 
buildings in cast-iron has been known for 
centuries in China. He has found a 
pagoda entirely composed of cast-iron. It 


is covered with bas-reliefs and iriscriptions, | 


which, from their forms, characters, and 
dates, show that they are as old as the 
dynasty of Tang, which was upon the 
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ing, “End as usual.” He then perceived 
that the first lines of the letter only were 
written. The cardinal was very partial to 
secretary, and treated him as a father. 
To awake him, he gave him a box on the 
ear ; the secretary, in a fury, returned the 
blow. The cardinal, without showing the 
least emotion, said coolly, “ Now, sir, as we 
we are both wide awake, let us proceed 
with our letter.” yi oe 
A Hard Cough.—A friend having visited 
Curran one morning, and perceived that 
he coughed with difficulty, told him so, on 
which Curran said, “It is strange that I 
should, for I have been practising all 
; hes 


throne as far back as from the fifth to the igh’ 


tenth century of the Christian era. It is 
in the shape of an octagonal pyramid, is 
forty feet in height, and eight feet in 
diameter at the base. It has seven stories, 
each containing extremely curious his- 
torical pictures. M. Gutzlaff represents 
this monument as being strikingly ele- 
gant, and surpassing in this respect every- 
thing of the kind he had previously seen 
in China. 

A Widow's .— The Carriers of New 
Caledonia, like the people of Hindostan, 
used till lately to burn their dead ; a cere- 
mony in which the widow of the deceased, 
though not sacrificed as in the latter 
country, was compelled to continue beat- 
ing with her hands upon the breast of the 
corpse while it slowly consumed on the 
funeral pile, in which cruel duty she was 
often severely scorched.— Simpson. 

Mexican Tennis, — The Mexicans had 


one singular law in their play with the - 


ball. In the walls of the court where they 
played, certain stones like millstones were 
fixed, with a hole in the middle just large 
enough to let the ball pass through, and 
whoever drove it through won the cloak 
of the lookers on. They therefore took to 
their heels to save their cloaks, and others 
pursued to catch them, which was a new 
sort of amusement.— Omniana. : 
Louis Philippe’s Collection of Portraits. — 
The catalogue of the engravings in the 
Royal Library, Paris, made out to the 1st 
January, 1841, contains 1,895 by Rem- 
brandt, and 2,498 by Callot. The por- 
traits, from the earliest period down to 
that of the Count de Paris, amount to 
90,565. Of Henti IV there are 300 por- 
traits ; of Napoleon, 433; and of Louis 
XIV, 531. . , 
__ Paris Theatricals.—There were produced 
in 1842;@&t the different theatres of Paris, 
391 new pieces, - * 


“. ° Anecdote. — Cardinal Mazarin ‘was dic- 


tating one day a lettér to his ° 


The latter, overcome with incessant work, 
fell asleep, and the cardinal continued dic- 
tating, while pacing up and down his 
study ; when he had come to the conclu- 
sion he turned towards his secretary say- 


A Hissed Actor.—The French Revolution 
affords illustration of the worst human 
passions. When the wretched Collot d’Her- 
bois was tossed up in the fstorm to the 
summit of power, he projected razing the 
city of Lyons, and massacring its inha- 
bitants—he had even the heart to com- 
mence and continue this conspiracy against 
human nature : the ostensible crime was 
royalism, but the secret motive is said to 
have been personal vengeance. A wretched 
actor, d’Herbois had been hissed off the 
theatre at Lyons, and to avenge that igno- 
miny he had meditated over this mon- 
strous crime. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Neawias.—Our remarks in a former number had 
reference but to one other language. We think 
Neavias must have forgotten himself when he said 
that ‘‘ with some the same difference prevails.” 
Never has the word Aovyos, or sw, intentionally 

. been pronounced long. It is a mistake not to be 

- committed by any person who has gone through the 

« *Aecidence. °Where the distinction in the quantity 
of syllables is so very marked, as it is in the Greek 
(which, af all languages, is the most accurate), it 
must necessarily be preserved. Neavias, if he 
wishes to preservea reputation for scholarship, ought 
to look over the alphabet before he again ventures to 
write Greek, for Deyo (as his letter has it) will no- 
where pass current for "Ey. 

A, A.—To silver Lesher pretty A the coteaph to be 

if with a 
Seetrtanel mized with @ little diltted nitric aca 
Wash the whole of with clean water. Prepare the 





in a metallic 
semen, one wie 


with silver. It may 
with leather. 
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